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local sense the religious and moral ballads would acquire real im-
portance, especially those which deal with Breton saints, like St.
Mathurin and St. Henori, ballads of witchcraft (such as The Wax
Child, Luzel, i, p. 142), and those that reprove criminals in a
dramatic manner. One may cite the case of Marie Till (Luzel, ii,
p. 518), who concealed the Holy Wafer in a pot, intending to insult
it; the piety of a horse, which kneeled, revealed the sacrilege, and
after execution, the useful moral is reached that boys should not
drink nor girls learn Latin!

The historical ballads descend in a regular series from the six-
teenth century. The debauched Bishop of Penanstanc (Luzel, i,
p. 424) has been identified as Francois de la Tour, who died there
in 1593; Count Des Chapelles (i, p. 456) was a certain Francois de
Rosmadec, decapitated in 1627; and in Les Aubrays a poet has
sung the duel between Koat-ar-Ster and Jean de Lannion, who
died in 1651 (Luzel, i, p. 286, La Villemarque's Lez-Breiz). The
Siege of Guingamp (Luzel, ii, p. 40) is concerned with the siege of
1591, with which most of the details are in agreement; but the
mention of the heroism shown by the cannoneer and his wife may
reflect that of Rolland Gouyquet and his wife in the siege of 1488.
Another early date is provided by Marguerite Charles, dealing with
the capture of a celebrated female bandit in 1598. In a number of
cases it is not certain who are the persons of these little dramas,
which are represented chiefly in their domestic or seignorial aspect,
but there is no reason to believe them earlier than the ones cited*
La belle Catoise (Luzel, ii, p. 348) is a ballad of 1812, and the
Marquis de Locmaria mentioned in Clerk Lammour (Luzel, ii,
p. 466), was an acquaintance of Madame de Sevigne's. These dates
throw into high contrast the suggestion made concerning The Sea-
wolves (Luzel, i, p. 72). In quatrains rhyming aabb, with a refrain
ccc, this piece tells how privateers attacked Gueodet and were
beaten back in a three days' battle. The event has been identified
with Hasting's attack on Roz-Gueodet, which he destroyed in 837;
if this be correct, the ballad must have had some literary source
or other embodiment in local tradition, since the verse form is
relatively modern, as we have seen above, and the genre does not
appear to go back earlier than the sixteenth century in Brittany.

The external affiliations of Breton ballads are chiefly with
France, but also with Scandinavia in some notable instances. As
the best English ballads belong to the regions north of the Trent,